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This fall marks the beginning of a new line-up of the education 
staff of the University of North Carolina. Owing to prolonged ill- 
ness, Professor N. W. Walker, long the active head of the education 
department at Chapel Hill, has been obliged to relinquish this leader- 
ship. His place is taken by Dr. M. R. Trabue, who returns to the 
state after a period of service as Director of Occupational Research 
in the U. S. Department of Labor in Washington. Dr. Trabue also 
becomes Director of the Division of Education of the three branches 
of the University. 

According to present plans all teacher-preparation at Raleigh is 
henceforth to be along vocational lines in agriculture and the indus- 
trial arts; all elementary education is moved to the Woman’s College 
at Greensboro; courses in secondary education, for undergraduates 
preparing to teach academic subjects, are given at both Chapel Hill 
and Greensboro; and all graduate work is to be done at Chapel Hill, 
under Graduate School auspices. 

The move to integrate and codrdinate the work of these three de- 
partments under one leader seems a very fitting one; for with such 
integration can best come proper allocation of functions and the estab- 
lishment of a definite guiding policy. Well directed, the new division, 
with a united front, can exert an enlarged influence in shaping and 
assisting in the whole state educational program. Harmful com- 
petition among institutions drawing on the same source of support 
can be largely eliminated. 

On the other hand, the present plan has weaknesses. The educa- 
tion of an individual is made, through it, to appear, not as a con- 
tinuous development, but as cut up, by rather artificial dividing lines 
drawn at different levels. As a result, prospective teachers may fail 
to realize that in actual practice no such lines exist, but rather that 
every level of instruction must be viewed in close relation to those 
above and below it. 

A greater administrative weakness is that, with all elementary 
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education, other than courses at graduate level, confined to the Wom- 
an’s College, there is at present no opportunity anywhere within the 
three branches of the University for male students to prepare them- 
selves in that field of work. Inasmuch as such preparation is ex- 
tremely important to men in many positions—principals, supervisors, 
and higher administrators, as well as classroom teachers, its complete 
absence from this program is surely a matter which calls for further 
adjustment. 
c &. P. 
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READING INTERESTS 


A. M. JorpAN 
University of North Carolina 


N discussing children’s interests, at Columbia University, in 1919, 
I I was setting forth my findings on what children, unhampered by 
adult supervision, actually read, when Dr. T. L. Kandel interposed 
this question, “It may be true that children like the sort of reading 
which you describe, but how can these interests be changed into a 
liking for a more desirable type of reading?” My reply was a very 
wise one, “I don’t know.” 

The longer I live the more convinced I am of the wisdom of that 
reply. And while today I am not certain of the answer, yet it is 
fairly clear that experimental and statistical studies do throw con- 
siderable light on this problem. It is my purpose here to try to 
answer five questions: 


(1) What are our high school pupils reading today ? 

(2) How does this reading compare with that of 1921 and 1925? 

(3) What do young adults read? 

(4) What has been done to improve the reading of pupils and 
adults ? 

(5) What conclusions can be drawn from these studies as to 
what ought to be done? 


Wuat Are Our Hicu Scuoot Pupits READING Topay? 


One study with typical findings (Johnson, B. L., 1932) was based 
on the questioning of children in Grades V to XI concerning their 
voluntary reading of books, magazines and newspapers. The favorite 
authors of 888 boys during the month before the inquiry with the 
number of times mentioned were London, 38; Altsheler, 35; Grey, 
34; Stevenson, 31; Clemens, 28; Appleton, 26; Van Dine, 23; and 
Terhune, DeFoe, Burroughs, Lindbergh in order. Nine hundred sixty- 
eight girls, on the other hand, voted as follows: Alcott, 111; Sea- 
man, 57; G. S. Porter, 46; Montgomery, 45; Grey, 43; followed by 
Rankin, Spyri, Hope, Rinehart, Wiggin. 

In the case of magazines, boys liked best Liberty, Saturdey Eve- 
ning Post, Western Story, Boys Life, American Boy, Popular Mechan- 
ics; while girls liked best Liberty, Pictorial Review, Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Ninety per cent of boys and girls re- 
ported reading books ; 98 per cent magazines and newspapers. Books 
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and magazines of adventure, sport, boy scouts were most frequently 
read by boys; while girls chose most, books and magazines of love, 
home, clothes, school. 

In another study (Jennings, 1929) 890 junior high school boys 
and girls of Knoxville, Tenn., were asked to keep a record of their 
reading for one week. Three hundred seventy-five boys gave the 
titles of 433 books they had read; while 515 girls listed 835. Boys 
liked best the books of Zane Grey and Edgar Rice Burroughs, while 
Zane Grey and Gene Stratton Porter were the favorites with girls. 
Among magazines, boys liked best Boys Life, American, Popular 
Mechanics ; girls liked best American, True Story, and Ladies’ Home 
Journal. In the ten favorite magazines of both boys and girls only 
two magazines were common to both groups—American Magazine 
and True Story. Practically all boys and girls read the newspapers. 
The sections of the paper most interesting to boys were (1) comics, 
read by 372 out of 375 boys, (2) sports, and (3) general news items. 
Girls read most these sections: (1) comics, (2) continued stories, (3) 
woman’s page, and society news. 

The results of studies by Lancaster, Rasche, Gary, Lehman and 
Witty are summarized by W. S. Gray as follows: “Practically all 
children read newspapers and magazines; they secure magazines 
largely from the home library table; many of the magazines read are 
of questionable quality; a large percentage of children read books 
voluntarily ; the books read are secured chiefly from the school and 
public library; most of the books read are fiction; more girls than 
boys reported that reading consumes more of their leisure time than 
does any other activity.” 

Let us compare with these investigations finished in the period 
between 1929-1932 those I did first in 1918 and again in 1925, with 
results typical of the investigations of that time. Of the reading 
interests of the children of 1918 it was concluded from visiting eight 
city libraries at length, and from questioning about 3,500 children 
between the ages of 9 and 20 that “both boys and girls show a very 
large interest in fiction in comparison with that shown in other types. 
Girls like fiction best of all. Boys place it second only to adventure.” 
The most popular books with boys were: The Call of the Wild, Treas- 
ure Island, Boy Scout Series, Tom Sawyer, and Kidnapped. Girls 
liked books of a slightly different nature: Little Women, Pollyanna, 
Freckles, Girl of the Limberlost, and Tale of Two Cities. It was 
shown also that children’s interests changed perceptibly with age. 
These books of 1918 may be compared with the most interesting for 
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1925, in which about 1,500 high school students were asked to list 
the five books and three magaines they liked best. Boys in 1925 liked 
best Zane Grey’s works, Call of the Wild, Boy Scout Series, Treasure 
Island, Tom Sawyer. Girls liked best Zane Grey’s works, Little 
Women, Girl of the Limberlost, Pollyanna and Freckles. 

Let us turn now to the magazines of the two investigations of 
1918 and 1925. The most popular magazines for boys in 1918 were: 
American Boy, Popular Mechanics, Literary Digest, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and American Magazine; in 1925, American Magazine, 
American Boy, Literary Digest, Saturday Evening Post, and Popular 
Mechanics. The choices for girls in 1918 were: Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Cosmopolitan, American Magazine, Pictorial Review, and Good 
Housekeeping; in 1925, American Magazine, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, and Literary Digest. 

With these facts before us, it is clear that there have been few 
changes in types of interest between the period 1918-1932. Boys 
stick to books of adventure of the Jack London-Huckleberry Finn 
variety. What was said in 1918 about boys’ interest in war and 
scouting, boy scouts, sports, and magazines of science is equally true 
today with some slight changes in actual books and magazines. Girls 
stick almost exclusively to fiction and household arts. The American 
Magazine with its emphasis on heroes and heroines, the Ladies’ Homie 
Journal, and the Cosmopolitan depict what is dearest to the young 
feminine heart and catch and hold her interest. To these may be 
added True Story so popular in recent years. Slight changes in fun- 
damental interests, then, have occurred in books read during the last 
fifteen years. Too many trashy, impossible stories are consumed, 
which give to their readers a twisted, unreal perspective on life. 

Such an inventory of books liked casts an ominous shadow on the 
types of adult reading to be expected. The suspicion aroused by these 
earlier lists is sustained when actual studies are made of what adults 
like. 

Consider the results of questioning 1,800 industrial workers (ages 
14-21) as to what they liked to read (Jefferis, 1927). About 98 per 
cent of them read a newspaper. Their most popular magazines were: 
True Story, Liberty, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and American Magazine. Other magazines read widely by young 
men are Popular Mechanics, Literary Digest, and Boys Life. Young 
women read also Woman's Home Companion and True Romance. 
The books, too, have a familiar sound: Zane Grey, Samuel Clemens, 
Gene Stratton Porter, L. M. Alcott. The most popular books were: 
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Treasure Island, Call of the Wild, Heidi, Little Women, Tom Saw- 
yer and White Sister. There is also a considerable amount of very 
trashy reading. Ormsbee (1927) found that 500 young employed 
girls read entirely too many “trashy stories.” 

Studies of books and magazines chosen at news stands in villages 
and towns, of evening school classes, of school teachers, of loggers, 
show that an increasing number of adults engage in reading as a type 
of recreatory activity. The quality of much of the material read could 
be greatly improved. It seems clear that there is in too many cases a 
definite hiatus between what we teach in school as great literature and 
what persons read where their choices are untrammeled by pedagogic 
pressure. It may be that much of the lighter reading is merely a 
form of relaxation, that a weary, worried individual may escape for 
a few minutes into an imaginary world, thus finding surcease from 
his cares. But the evidence is convincing that too much of the read- 
ing which might be greatly informing and broadening is material of 
such a nature as to give nothing of these desirable attributes. 

Can the conditions be improved? Research again answers “yes” 
and points the way. We may divide the activities to be carried out 
into three groups (1) what the teacher can do, (2) what the school 
administration can do, (3) what the library can do. 


THE TEACHER’S PART 


The teacher above all else needs to be fully acquainted with the 
interesting books suitable at the level of her instruction. Unless she 
knows these books first-hand, nothing else can be done. Other things 
which research has shown the teacher actually can do to affect the 
choice of books young people read are: 

(1) The teacher can prepare a list of interesting books suitable to 
that grade and furnish each pupil this list. (Davies, G., 1929.) These 
books must be composed of those actually accessible in the school or 
city library. After this has been done, one reading period a week 
may be set aside for book reports. These reports may be in the form 
of dramatizations, short cral reports, cartoons of the characters, or in 
whatever other manner a stimulating contact between class and book 
can be made. The puptis should be encouraged to make the reports 
interesting. 

(2) She can help the poor reader by checking on his list those 
books he can read and enjoy. 

(3) The teacher can tell the class the first of the story with the 
hope that they will wish to finish it. 
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(4) She can give the pupils permission to read library books as a 
reward for good work. 

(5) She should visit the libraries with the children themselves and 
get acquainted directly with the books there. Here she can point out 
pictures in worthwhile books and supply little incidents about the 
author. 

(6) She can encourage pupils who have good books to bring them 
to class and let the other pupils read them. 

(7) The teacher can recommend some extra credit for worth- 
while, collateral reading. 


THE ScHoot ADMINISTRATION 

The school principal or superintendent can also help along this 
necessary work. 

(1) He can stimulate the procuring of well-chosen books for the 
school library and for the room library. Here, a specialist in chil- 
dren’s literature needs to be consulted. 

(2) He can work for the setting aside of suitable space for the 
library and see to it that a competent librarian is in charge. 

(3) He can encourage the teacher’s cooperation with the library. 

(4) He can see that books bearing on certain special days and 
events be set out in a conspicuous place, and encourage the formula- 
tion of assembly programs where books will be discussed. 

(5) The principal can talk to the pupils about important current 
events with appropriate references. He can ask his pupils if they had 
heard of this or that recent event and help the pupil discover for him- 
self facts about it. 

(6) He can encourage the advertisement of important books. 


THE LIBRARY 

The library stands in a very strategic position in this program for 
improving taste in reading. Above all 

(1) It must have carefully selected books, book selected both for 
their interest and their value. 

(2) It must codperate with the schools and suggest important 
books at each level of learning. 

(3) It can furnish lists for teachers. 

(4) It must take the lead in advertising books from simple book 
marks to, on rare occasions, elaborate electrical displays. 

(5) It must get notice of its books in school papers and have on 
hand the good books dramatized by the movie. 


(Continued on Page 211) 
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EDUCATIONAL AIMS FOR THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A. W. Hopss 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
University of North Carolina 


NE thing which educators need to learn is to absorb criticism. 
~~ reaction is usually either to resent it, rationalize it, or to 
defend ourselves ; whereas we should seek to profit by it. 

This course* has had to do with education in the program of re- 
construction. What do we mean by this last term? The United 
States started out with two opposing ideas of government—the one 
emphasized a government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people ; the other stressed the idea that the man who pays the piper 
should call the tune. The latter has been in the ascendency for a 
considerable part of the life of our republic. Powerful groups have 
usually controlled the government. Sometimes this control has had 
in view the good of the country. At other times it has been for the 
benefit of selfish vested interests. This condition has particularly 
affected the farmer, who has frequently had a hard time in our coun- 
try. Many of the citizens of our country have been quite blind to 
what has been happening down through the years. Our land had 
such remarkable resources that we have tended to live by nature’s 
ends. Material riches and success seem to require only a strong, 
persistent, physical drive. There were many more jobs than there 
were men available, and we were very glad to have millions come in 
from other countries to help us develop these resources. We tended 
to look upon these natural resources as infinite and never seemed to 
think that the day would come when there would not be enough to 
go around. We have been jerked up rather short in recent years. 
We are just starting to realize that we must live by our heads and 
characters and not merely by physical and material drives. This is 
required not only for our own welfare, but for the good of others 
and for the benefit of our nation. This lays new emphasis upon atti- 
tudes, adjustments, appreciations, and techniques. This means that 
these various things must become vital and real aims in our educa- 
tional process. 

During the depression, education has received much criticism. 
Many people did not know what education was trying to do and they 


* Note. This article is an abstract of a lecture given during the summer of 1935 as 
part of a symposium on Education in the Program of Reconstruction. 
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saw that many educated people were not getting on any better in the 
depression than the uneducated. The public has tended to judge 
education on the basis of its many returns. Yokels never did believe 
in education but thought that parents should put children to work as 
soon as their labor would make a real contribution. In the depres- 
sion, vested interests joined with the yokels, and influenced enough 
people to injure education very seriously. 

Various things have been happening in the schools which also 
affect the matter of school aims. In the past thirty years, masses of 
people have been dumped into the schools. Compulsory attendance 
is required in various parts of the country up to 14 or 16 years. The 
multiplication of high school attendance has been staggering. In this 
large mass of pupils we have all levels of experience, intellectual 
capacity, environmental habits, and abilities. It is undoubtedly a tre- 
mendous job to provide a curriculum for such a heterogeneous group 
which will really meet their needs and bring about their best develop- 
ment. Moreover, in the past we have tended to ignore what other 
nations and people have contributed and are contributing to life and 
to educational procedure. We have thought ourselves superior sim- 
ply because we have had better resources and greater opportunities 
than they have had. It is true that we secure much of our educational 
philosophy from Germany, but we did not import the idea that those 
types of education should be provided that are in accord with the in- 
dividual’s needs, abilities, and possibilities. In vocations I believe 
the best results will be secured from an apprentice system where we 
care for educative values and ends. There is, in my opinion, much 
of value in part-time schools where the individual divides his time 
between work in the school and actual work in the vocation. 

Another weakness in our education is that we have talked too 
much about what education will hand us in the way of prestige, posi- 
tion, and monetary returns. We need to ask about other things than 
these. What will it enable us to do for society, for reorganizing and 
reconstructing a better type of individual and community life? It is 
only along the lines of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual life that 
we excel the animals. Our emphasis in school must be more upon 
these upper levels. All education should be an attempt to teach a 
valuable way of living. We are not intended to be silly, carefree 
passengers on the ship of state, but actual contributors to making the 
journey of real value. This is not a simple problem, but requires a 
clear foresight of valuable goals, a planned way of attaining them, 
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the best social codperations and procedures for securing them, and 
careful testing and improvement of the results that are attained. 

The schools’ work has been tremendously increased due to the 
very considerable abdication of the home, family, and church from 
their job. Unless we can secure integrated contributions from these 
and other similar social agencies, it will be necessary for the school 
to have the children more hours each day, and probably for a longer 
number of months and years. At present there is too much loss and 
undermining of constructive development occurring outside of school 
hours. The school has never had so great a burden and, in my judg- 
ment, the job is too big unless more time and help are provided. 

Another difficulty with institutions which have educative value is 
that they tend to become ultra-respectable when they secure a certain 
amount of success. In these conditions they do not minister to the 
neediest and to the depressed, but they often take the line of least 
resistance, ministering and caring for certain particular groups which 
often bring prestige and power to the group. This type of thing has 
tended to occur with the Y. M. C. A., the church, scout organizations, 
etc., where their clientele becomes narrowed to certain respectable 
groups. Another great problem is to bring about a larger amount cf 
cooperation and greater integration of these various social and educa- 
tional institutions, to socially desirable ends. 

As for subjects of study, we must have at least three. In my 
judgment these are languages, history, and science. All are to be 
interpreted broadly. Language would involve all the phases of com- 
munication. History would include the race’s experience in trying to 
work out valuable ways of living under various environmental and 
social conditions. Science would involve the material laws of our 
cosmic universe and the ways in which men may best codperate with 
them. 

A study of high school alumni associations is being made by Prof. 
W. M. Willey, of Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green. 
Associations of this character in North Carolina will do Prof. Willey 
a service by sending him copies of their publications or reports of 
their activities. 
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MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN GUIDANCE 


Francis F, BRADSHAW 
Dean of Students 


University of North Carolina 


UIDANCE is an educational necessity. It is a known essen- 
(; tial in a school system. Our forefathers looked for the devel- 
opment of citizenship and for civic leadership not to the family or 
church but to universal education. They desired educational oppor- 
tunity for each person apart from wealth, birth or creed. Our ex- 
perience with life and with education would seem to indicate the need 
for the following individual and social aims: (1) Health and happi- 
ness. (2) Wise use of leisure. (3) Adaptation to and growth in 
one’s vocation. (4) The development of good citizenship. (5) 
Sympathetic understanding and an ability to live peacefully with 
other races and nations. (6) The growth and enrichment of one’s 
culture. (7) The development of character and personality. 

One of our first tasks in education is self examination. We need 
to learn how to live better and how to do our job more efficiently. 
We need to profit by the experiences and progress made by medicine 
and to move forward along similar lines. It seems to me that there 
are many similarities between what medicine has done and what 
education is trying to do. Scientific medicine is only about a hundred 
years old. It has gotten to its present state of advancement largely 
through careful observation of individual cases and conditions and of 
tested experimentation. There has been no mass production or large 
unfounded generalizations in this field in recent times. We must 
develop these same ideas with regard to education. We must learn 
not only to see the needs and demands of the large social situation 
and of the large group or mass of pupils, but we must learn to deal 
with individuals. It must largely be the observation, sympathetic 
understanding and tested guidance of each pupil toward the best that 
each may become and toward the best contribution that each will be 
able to make. The need for educational reform is much greater than 
that for school expansion. As in medicine there is no royal road to 
this end. We must be careful in our development that we keep form, 
life and content together. It is so easy in this and similar sorts of 
fields to venerate the form and to forget the experience and content. 

Educational guidance is not a fad. In these days it is an essential. 
In my judgment we have the choice between greater emphasis upon 
guidance and the gradual disestablishment of the school system. The 
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school is signing its own death warrant when it says that we cannot 
deal with children individually. Education requires that we extend 
and enrich the interests, experiences, vocational abilities, emotional 
drives and integrations of pupils, and we cannot do this type of thing 
en masse. It is largely an individual affair. 

The minimum essentials of guidance require: 1. That we seek to 
encourage and develop the guidance point of view. A story is told 
of a problem child who expected either to be punished or to be kept 
in after school hours as a regular routine. At the beginning of a 
school year he came under the guidance of a new and different 
type of teacher. The teacher endeavored to discover the particular 
interests and needs of the boy himself, both within and outside of 
school. On the basis of those discoveries and interests she built up 
related experiences and learnings. The result was much more of 
effort and application on the part of the boy, with much greater re- 
sults in learning and practically no difficulties with discipline. That 
boy is now a very successful business man and he gives the basic 
credit for this to the teacher who studied and guided him as an 
individual. 

2. We must seek to build up a cumulative record of all the 
valuable things which we can find out about each child. This record, 
while trying to give a complete picture of the child, should especially 
stress the latent capabilities for development. Public schools have 
often worked toward deflation of the child’s interests and drives se- 
cured from the out-of-school situation. Instead of building upon the 
best that is available in the total experience and development of the 
child, we have led the child to believe that the work done in school is 
something quite apart from the experiences and development secured 
outside of the school hours. 

3. The school should have a counseling system. We should make 
certain that each student knows well at least one member of the staff. 
It probably would be a valuable thing to build up our guidance pro- 
gram through our home-room teachers and situations. We also need 
to do much more in following up the guidance given in school to the 
out-of-school situations. Counseling should not be undertaken until 
adequate data are in hand. A very valuable cumulative record card 
on the secondary school level for tabulating such data can be secured 
from the American Council of Education, at 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C, 
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SCHOOL BOOKS AND RACIAL 
ANTAGONISM 
R. B. ELEAZER 


Secretary of Executive Committee, Conference on Education 
and Race Relations 


N THE EFFORT to discover whether the public school text- 
| ee in general use are contributing to the development of intel- 
ligent, fair-minded interracial attitudes, there have recently been made 
a number of studies of textbook content relative to the Negro and 
the problems incident to his presence in this country. These studies 
were made under the auspices of a hundred well-known Southern 
educators comprising The Conference on Education and Race Rela- 
tions, with headquarters in the Standard Building, Atlanta. The 
purpose was to find out just what the texts contain with relation to 
the Negro, favorable or otherwise; what facts of consequence they 
omit ; and what would be their probable effect on the student’s esti- 
mate of Negroes in American life and upon his attitude toward them. 

The findings, just published by the Conference in an attractive 
pamphlet entitled “School Books and Racial Antagonism,” are start- 
ling in their revelation of “omissions and inclusions that make for 
misunderstanding.” 


History TEXxTs 


Twenty of the most widely used textbooks in American history 
were examined with relation to the following topics: The Negro and 
the flag; Reconstruction; Negro leadership; progress since eman- 
cipation ; present day conditions and problems. 

On the first point it was found that seventeen of the twenty books 
leave the student in complete ignorance that Negroes ever rendered 
the slightest service to the flag of their country, while the other three 
give but the faintest suggestion of the facts. 

In the matter of Negro leadership, one finds only four names 
mentioned in the entire twenty volumes. Only one book gives place 
to Booker T. Washington, representing the race at its best, while 
eight record the horrors of Nat Turner’s insurrection. One adds the 
story of Denmark Vesey’s plot and one mentions Harriet Tubman 
as a leader of runaway slaves. Eighteen of the twenty histories make 
no mention whatever of the Negro’s remarkable progress since eman- 
cipation. The other two treat the subject so inadequately as hardly 
to be called exceptions. 
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In most cases the treatment of Reconstruction fails to assess fairly 
the relative responsibility of the confused freedmen and their white 
leaders for the mistakes and crimes of the reconstruction era. The 
terrors of Negro domination are played up luridly and the Ku Klux 
Klan is quite generally glorified. None of the books gives credit to 
the reconstruction governments for any beneficent legislation, not 
even the establishment of the public school system. 

With relation to present day conditions and problems involving 
the Negro one finds very little, and even that not always to be de- 
pended upon. Few of the books make any reference whatever to 
these matters. 

In general, the student inevitably gets the impression from these 
books that the Negro has figured in American life only as a semi- 
savage slave and as a dangerous freedman, unprepared for citizenship 
and a menace to civilization. 


TEXTBOOKS IN Civics 


Fourteen of the principal texts in civics and American problems 
were examined. It was found that seven of the fourteen make no 
reference whatever to the Negro or to the problems incident to his 
presence here. Each of three books gives one page or less to the sub- 
ject; three treat it a little more at length, but in such a way as to 
increase interracial distrust and prejudice rather than to allay them. 
Only one of the fourteen treats the subject with anything approaching 
adequacy and fairness, and even this needs to be supplemented 
generously. 

If fourteen children each should study one of the above texts in 
civics, seven would be left in complete ignorance that there is a racial 
situation in America involving civic problems and responsibility ; four 
would touch the subject so lightly as to receive no definite impression 
whatever ; three would probably come out with their initial prejudices 
confirmed and deepened. Only one of the fourteen would be given 
any conception of his civic responsibilities in the light of the bi-racial 
situation, or any preparation for meeting them wisely and fairly. 


LITERATURE TEXTS 
A review of thirty-eight volumes of American literature reveals a 
situation only slightly more favorable than that found in the text- 
books in history and civics. Twenty-five of the thirty-eight contain 
no suggestion that the Negro has ever made the least contribution to 
the literature of America. On the other thirteen volumes, eight men- 
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tion briefly only a single writer each (either Phillis Wheatley or Paul 
Laurence Dunbar); one names them both; three mention three or 
more Negro writers. The most generous accords three pages to 
Negro literature. 

A three-volume set of selected readings from American poets, 
comprising 2,600 pages, contains not a line from any Negro author. 
A nine-volume anthology has a single brief quotation from Dunbar ; 
two others of a thousand pages each make no mention of Negro 
authorship. 

The author of one book apparently tries deliberately to disparage 
the Negro and prejudice the student unfavorably. Most of the others 
simply ignore the whole subject, leaving the student totally ignorant 
of the unique contribution which a large number of Negroes have 
made to the literature of America. 

In the light of these findings the Conference feels that a consider- 
able measure of textbook revision is imperative. It is anxious to 
bring the facts as widely as possible to the attention of teachers, pub- 
lishers, and authors, and will be glad to send a copy of the report, 


without charge, to anyone requesting it. 
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ASPECTS OF WORRY IN RELATION TO 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


ENGLISH BAGBY 


The University of North Carolina 


ECAUSE of the high degree of precision with which intelli- 
Bi can now be measured, it has become customaty to over- 
emphasize intelligence quotients. This represents a neglect of other 
vastly important factors which have an influence in determining the 
quality of the lives of men and women. In her “Personality Adjust- 
ments of School Children,” Dr. C. B. Zachry has presented evidence 
that young people of exceptional intelligence may be badly adjusted 
to their environments. The disturbances which she describes are 
largely of emotional origin. Worry processes are an especially com- 
mon cause of difficulty. A child may hear someone discussing tuber- 
culosis and its symptoms. Later he has a severe cold, has attacks of 
coughing, and possibly discharges some blood from his mouth. He 
may then conclude that he has tuberculosis, and is plunged into a 
persistent mood of worry. He may eventually assimilate his problem 
by discovering some other explanation for his symptoms. On the 
other hand, he may fail to do so, keeping his ideas to himself, being 
afraid to mention the matter to his parents. Such an un-assimilated 
problem will serve to maintain a fear tension, and the effect on the 
personality is likely to be disastrous. 

The following effects are produced by a persistent worry state: 
(1) Diffusion, unorganized random movements; (2) distractibility, 
with an inability to concentrate on school work; (3) restlessness, in 
the form of constantly shifting from one incompleted task to another ; 
and (4) irritability, sudden, sometimes violent, outbursts of rage. 
These symptoms are in themselves maladjusting, and they may oper- 
ate in such a way as to cause new sources of worry. A child, dis- 
turbed about his health or some other matter, may be unable to do 
his school work properly and fail to pass into the next school grade. 
He then has not only the health problem but the difficulty of a 
scholastic sort. 

An effort should always be made to get any harassed individual 
to reveal the problem of his worry, in order that he may be assisted 
in assimilating it. 

Efforts should be made to get the individual to reveal his worry 
and its causes and get it assimilated. A good illustration is that of a 
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high schoo] student who had stood well in his studies, and seemed 
well adjusted with his fellow students. There came a time when he 
did very poor work in school, shunned the society of other people, 
acted very queerly at home, and seemed to have a very curious atti- 
tude that he must not at any time take off his sweater. An investi- 
gation, with the students’ codperation, revealed that he had* become 
greatly worried over an experience in his own life which had been 
aggravated by some unscientific statements of a careless lecturer. 
This lecturer had been introduced as the world authority in that field. 
The student thought that he might get some help in his situation from 
a certain. book, and he insisted upon carrying this around with him. 
The book being too large to go into his coat pocket, he felt it neces- 
sary to wear the sweater. Due to his unwillingness to talk his prob- 
lem over with anyone else, and to things which he read and heard, his 
worries and fears were greatly aggravated. The boy got into very 
disorderly habits, and into mental and emotional attitudes which were 
injuring him seriously. After days and days of effort, the boy finally 
told the whole story and, while it was possible to get him to assimilate 
his worry, it was almost impossible to get his habits effectively 
reorganized. 

It must not be supposed that every person who develops a mood 
of worry is in need of immediate psychological assistance. On the 
other hand, the individual who is constantly developing these moods, 
failing to assimilate, obviously requires treatment in the form of re- 
training. In the first place, his daily conduct must be made such that 
he does not create by his own actions the emergencies which cause 
him difficulty. Secondly, he must be taught to face his problems 
frankly with constructive thought, seeking advice when he is unable 
to achieve assimilation unaided. 
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The Science Column | 
Conducted by CARLETON E. PRESTON | 
i) 








EVALUATION OF STATE-ADoPpTED TEXTS—PHysSICS 

HAT physics is a branch of science whose principles have a 

value as part of the knowledge education of ordinary young 
people will probably not be seriously disputed. That these prin- 
ciples, however, need to be learned by all through a special course 
entirely given to that branch is not equally contended, as is shown by 
the fact that though general science, which includes a study of many 
such principles and phenomena, is ordinarily prescribed by custom 
if not by edict, formal physics is left elective. Nevertheless, the 
young people found in physics classes today are not all there because 
of special aptitude, or love, for the type of work all too frequently 
offered, namely, that type which stresses precision of measurement 
and detailed quantitative verification of abstract principles that are 
usually stated authoritatively to the class in advance. Many of these 
young people are far less interested in checking, or “showing,” some 
truth than they are in exploring to find out something, and, subse- 
quently, in looking for ways to apply their new knowledge. Indeed, 
an advance realization that this knowledge is applicable in various 
common situations is one of the greatest incentives to securing it. 

A teacher of physics, then, usually has two alternatives. On the 
one hand he can limit his classes, or watch them dwindle gradually of 
their own accord, to a small group composed of the few who possess 
a natural interest in ideas mathematical and abstract, plus those who, 
whether they like it or not, are forced to struggle through the work 
because of some impending college requirement. On the other, he can 
seek to make physics genuinely attractive to average students not 
headed for college—students who are interested less in abstractions 
than in the common things of everyday life, measuring the value of 
their various school subjects in terms of the number of their per- 
ceived applications in the work of the world which they know. 

In most schools there is little doubt that the second alternative is 
the desirable one. A knowledge of physical principles does so much 
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to make intelligible the phenomena of nature, dispelling superstitious 
fears and substituting confidence in the orderliness of things, that on 
this ground alone the imparting of that knowledge would be worth 
while. The fact that these. same principles underlie much of the 
advance that has been made in industrial civilization is an added rea- 
son for not confining study of them to any strictly limited group. 
And the ease with which physical experiments can be controlled, to- 
gether with the definiteness of their results, serves to make the sub- 
ject, properly taught, excellent material for the further cultivation of 
habits of well-considered reasoning or scientific thinking. 

The basic question is, therefore, How can teachers give to physics 
the real attractiveness that will hold students, and at the end leave 
them with such understanding of its fundamentals that they will for- 
ever afterward make these a part of their thinking and working cap- 
ital? This cannot be answered for everyone alike, but the following 
suggestions may help, at least in individual cases. 

First of all, there is a great difference between studying how a 
thing works and how much it works. For instance, I may be highly 
interested in observing the refraction of light, and in learning the 
importance of it to the world through its applications in all sorts of 
optical instruments ; at the same time I may not be in the least inter- 
ested in computing the index of refraction for substances of varying 
densities or measuring accurately the focal length of lenses. To 
stress mathematical detail, forcing concentration on accuracy within 
an allowable per cent of error, may be excellent drill in precision, but 
it can be very destructive of a valuable and entirely legitimate interest 
in qualitative physics. Furthermore, the mathematics can be so 
stressed that the pupil, and perhaps also the teacher, loses sight of the 
fact that the physical principle itself is assumedly the main thing to 
be made familiar, if the course is rightly named. 

That the average course in high school physics should be qualita- 
tive rather than quantitative seems rather generally conceded by re- 
cent educational writers. This does not mean that measurement ‘can 
be wholly left out of the picture. When I say that this line is longer 
than that, or this object is heavier than that, I am invoking measure- 
ment. But it does mean that numerical work shall be kept simple, 
and used only in a way to contribute to better understanding of essen- 
tial physical laws. 

A second suggestion is to make the work concrete, bringing in a 
wealth of demonstrations and experiments, the latter not necessarily 
of the individually performed sort. Each of these, however, must be 
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chosen with a view to its helpfulness in creating a clear understanding 
of the principle which is at the time the real objective of the study. 
To assign an experiment merely for the sake of being able to say 
that one more experiment has been done is worse than useless, since 
it helps to build up in pupils’ minds a false standard of values. 
Routine “accomplishment” can never take the place of true under- 
standing. 

Akin to this is the citing of practical applications of the principle 
in the life and work of the community—in the homes, the school, the 
local filling station, or on the farm. Local industries normally supply 
such examples in abundance if the teacher and pupils are keen to 
perceive them. Here, too, are the best sources of local project mate- 
rial (see THe Hicu Scnoou Journat Science Column of April, 
1934). 

A final suggestion: Young people are often highly interested in 
how things were first found out. At the same time that they find 
human interest in the pioneer work of Galileo, Torricelli, von 
Guericke, or Huyghens, to mention only a few, they are brought face 
to face with some of the best illustrations of scientific investigation 
that are available for study and imitation. 

Dull’s “Modern Physics,” the new state-adopted text, seems in 
fair measure to make use of most of the techniques suggested. It 
contains good thought questions as well as numerical problems in 
graded groups. It brings in much of concrete and practical illustra- 
tion, and, though the stories of discovery may not be as interestingly 
told as might be, the persons involved are at least introduced by name. 
The accompanying laboratory manual, however, is distinctly of the 
quantitative, formal, college-preparatory type, not at all well suited to 
the sort of class here described. It also requires better equipped labo- 
ratories than many North Carolina schools possess. Probably the 
greatest task facing physics teachers in this state today is that of get- 
ting together, to supplement the textbook work, a series of clear-cut, 
simple, yet strictly scientific experiments and demonstration exercises 
of a descriptive sort that can be used to hold interest, drive home the 
principles worth mastering, and cultivate good habits of observation 
and thought. Some of these exercises must be planned by individual 
teachers; according to their needs and equipment; others can be 
adapted from supplementary reading sources. To secure all that are 
needed, with proper distribution over the field, will surely tax even a 
good teacher’s resourcefulness, 
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The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 











THE PROFESSIONAL READING OF HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS 
i of the calamities of life is old age. By this is not meant 


‘ 


chronological old age but “spiritual” old age. Everyone has 
seen people who though old in years are still young in spirit. These, 
though they could not prevent the passing of time, yet through their 
attitudes toward life, their philosophy, their associations, their reli- 
gion, and their reading, have really kept themselves young. 

Perhaps we should pause for a moment at this point and ask our- 
selves what, in the sense here used, we mean by the word “young.” 
When we try to define it, we find considerable difficulty in doing so. 
But this is no uncommon difficulty. When we try to define electricity, 
for example, we find it impossible to do so. However, we can define 
it in terms of effects which it produces. In a similar way let us try 
to define this word “young” by saying that one is young who has the 
characteristics of youth. 

Then what are these characteristics? We will not attempt to 
give here an exhaustive list, but surely such a list would include alert- 
ness, vigor, active participation in what is going on about one, or 
great activity in current affairs, and a desire to keep up with both 
current thought and practice in all the affairs of life. We might add 
such traits as impetuosity, recklessness, daring, fearlessness. How- 
ever, this last group has little connection with our purpose here, be- 
cause these are almost always mellowed by age. Rather, ** is the 

‘first group of traits with which we are chiefly concerned. For al- 
though they, too, are frequently mellowed or even dulled as the years 
go by, yet because they are so desirable, so refreshing no matter where 
we find them, we should strive to maintain them as time goes on. 

Surely one method of maintaining this alertness, vigor and desire 
to keep up with current thought and practice in the teaching of math- 
ematics is professional reading. Of course there are other means 
of keeping professionally alive and young, such as taking courses on 
the teaching of mathematics or more advanced courses in subject 
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matter, attending and taking part in mathematics meetings either 
county, district, state or national, and belonging to such organizations. 
But professional reading is something that every teacher can do some 
of during this school year. Needless to say a teacher must expect to 
find the golden grain concealed by some chaff, but it is hard to see 
how any teacher could read, say The Mathematics Teacher, or School 
Science and Mathematics, for a year and not get great benefit from it. 
These magazines are the official organs of The National Council of 
the Teachers of Mathematics and The Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers respectively. Membership in each of these 
organizations is $2.00 per year, and the magazine is sent without 
additional charge. 

Besides these magazines there are a number of good books on the 
teaching of mathematics. Such books as those listed below should be 
in every school library, and should be read by every mathematics 
teacher almost constantly. 


Smith & Reeve. The Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics. Ginn & 
Company. Atlanta. 


Breslich. Problems in Teaching Secondary School Mathematics. University of 
Chicago Press. Chicago. 

Breslich. The Technique of Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary Schools. 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 

Breslich. The Administration of Mathematics in the Secondary Schools. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Chicago. 

Hassler & Smith. The Teaching of Secondary School Mathematics. Macmil- 
lan. New York. 

Schultze. The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools. Macmillan. 
New York. 

Sanford. A Short History of Mathematics. Houghton Mifflin. New York. 


These are only a few of the good books on the teaching and his- 
tory of mathematics. Besides these there are a number of books of 
puzzles and recreations which are splendid brain teasers for keen 
minds on rainy nights. 

Another fruitful field is that of the new high school and junior 
high school textbooks. Every teacher should have a number of these 
books on his desk for ready reference of both himself and his pupils. 
Although not a textbook, the book by Shuster & Bedford, Field Work 
in Mathematics (American Book Company. New York.) should be 
included in this list. 

Special mention should be made of the yearbooks of the National 
Council of The Teachers of Mathematics. There are ten of them, 
each dealing with some phase of the teaching of mathematics. The 
titles of these volumes are as follows: 
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A General Survey of Progress in the Last Twenty-five Years. 
Curriculum Problems in Teaching Mathematics. 

Selected Topics in the Teaching of Mathematics. 

Trends in Teaching Mathematics Throughout the World. 

The Teaching of Geometry. 

Mathematics in Modern Life. 

The Teaching of Algebra. - 

Teaching Mathematics. 

Functional Thinking. 

Teaching of Arithmetic. 


This whole set of ten books can be bought for about fourteen dol- 
lars and is not only worth that price but worth reading also. Single 
copies may be purchased of Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 525 W. 120th Street, New York City. 

It is to be hoped that the readers of this column do not think that 
I am acting as advertising agent for the publishers whose names ap- 
pear here. I have mentioned them only because in my judgment these 
are good books that should be read by every teacher of mathematics, 
and because I am fearful lest, otherwise, teachers wanting the in- 
formation here given will have to write to me for it. 

Then let every mathematics teacher see not only how much pupil 
growth he can secure in each pupil, but also how much teacher growth 
he can bring about in himself. Surely to do this he will want to come 
in contact with great teachers of the subject through reading. So 
let’s READ. 

The editor of this column invites suggestions, criticisms, questions, 
or correspondence about the various phases of mathematics teaching. 
Please take time to drop me a card or letter. It will help to make 
the column more worthwhile. 
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| The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 








New Course or Stupy 1N FRENCH 
HE ONE new course of study among the many prepared this 
ie eo summer under the direction of the State Department of 
Education of especial interest to readers of this column is the one for 
French. 

The editor of this column had the pleasure of directing the work 
of the group of French teachers who worked so strenuously for six 
weeks in Chapel Hill preparing the material which we hope will soon 
be available in pamphlet form. 

In general the new course of study follows the usual type. One 
innovation which it is hoped will be of great assistance to teachers is 
the testing material. Samples of various types of tests are included, 
as is also a rather lengthy test covering the entire first year’s work, 
based on the outline given, which should be especially helpful. 

There are some good suggestions for teaching the various phases 
of the work. For the teaching of the verb forms the scheme for 
giving a synopsis is included. 

A minimum list of idioms for each of the two years is included, 
as well as word lists for each of the two years. With these lists and 
the samples of tests the teacher should be able to check well the 
achievement of the class. 

The section on Realia should be very valuable. It was impossible 
to include in this section all that one might wish. In fact throughout 
the Course of Study the limits of space available had to be consid- 
ered, with the consequent curtailing of material. However, as it 
stands the Course of Study, if followed, should serve to lay a solid 
foundation for the pupils. 

We feel certain that the French teachers of the state will be grate- 
ful to the members of the group who worked so faithfully and dil- 
igently to get this course of study completed in the short time at their 
command. And to Miss Nita Andrews, of Rockingham, especially 
should we express our appreciation, for after the regular term of 
summer school was completed she spent many hours in assisting in 
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the revision, correction, and typing of the final forms, so that the 
material might be completed in time. 


Minimum French. by Wiley & Grubbs. F. S. Crofts & Co. 1935. 124 pp. 

This is a concise beginning text for colleges, containing the essentials of 
French grammar, to be covered in one semester. 

The material is so planned that it may be covered in the allotted time by 
taking one lesson, of two or three hours, each week. 

The exercises, illustrating the grammatical points and idioms, are based on 
a detective story, running throughout the book. 

Phonetic transcriptions, to aid in pronunciation, accompany the vocabularies. 

There are sixteen lessons in this book. The lessons are necessarily rather 
long, but not too much so for college classes. The treatment of the material is 
usually good. 


For college classes that want to cover the minimum essentials of French 


grammar in a minimum of time this text is highly recommended. 


Contemporary French Lyrics, edited by Louise Delpit. Ginn & Company. 
This is a very well chosen collection of contemporary lyrics beginning with 
Paul Verlaine and coming down to about 1927. 
There is a brief biography and portrait of each of the authors. 


Héros et Héroines de France, by Noélia Dubrule. Ginn & Company. 

The sketches of the heroes and heroines here described are short and rather 
simple, and all are interesting. For a quick survey of the best known historical 
characters of France this is a very fine text. Good illustrations. 


Mémoires d’un Ane, by Mme. la Comtesse de Ségur, edited by Louisa Viggiani- 

Shultz. Harper & Bros. 1935. 

These “Mémoires” have been modified and adapted for high school use. The 
text consists of 125 pages of most delightful and interesting incidents in the 
life of Cadichon, the donkey, told in very simple and readable French. The 
editor states that the text is for second-year reading. The reviewer believes 
that any well prepared class should be able to read it with ease and enjoyment 
during the latter part of the first year. 

There are 140 pages of all sorts of exercises based on the text. In addition 
there are ten pages of verb forms. Why weight a good book down with 150 
pages of excess baggage? 


New French Review Grammar, and Composition Book, by Bovée and Carnahan. 

D. C. Heath & Company. 1935. 

The well-known Carnahan French Review Grammars of former years 
have been revised by Professor Bovée. He has modernized the material. The 
fundamental principles of the former texts remain the same. 

The composition material is based on French life and civilization in con- 
versational form, affording live subject matter for oral drill as well as written. 

A fine book for rapid review of fundamentals. 
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The Reading Approach to French, by Ford and Hicks. Henry Holt & Co. 

1935. 

If one is desirious of teaching French with the sole aim of achieving the 
ability to read in the shortest possible time, this book may be the answer. But 
one may first wonder whether or not that is what is desired and if so will the 
majority of high school pupils who study French be able to master the material 
in this book. 

The lessons are long and the vocabulary in each of these lessons contains 
more words than the pupil can possibly master in one lesson. 

The order of presentation of tenses is, to say the least, unorthodox. The 
past definite is presented before the past indefinite and future tenses. Then too, 
some lessons contain too much new grammar material. 

The practicability of this book for the average high school class is question- 
able, in this reviewer’s mind. It might be an interesting experiment to try out 
the book in such classes. With selected pupils whose background is above nor- 
mal one should be able to teach the pupils to read much and well. 

For the most part the reading selections are exceptionally well chosen and of 
interest. 


Mon Guide: Pour apprendre 4 lire, ad écrire at a parler frangais, by Livaudois 

and Samson. D.C. Heath & Company. 1935. 

This is an interesting type of book. The material is very well selected. but 
the authors have put too much into a lesson. For example in lesson three we 
find a vocabulary of about 25 words, the numerals through 26, the use of il y a, 
voici; voila, the partitive—the general rule, and the use when merely under- 
stood—the use of c’est, combien, and the elision of e, a, i. This is a random 
sample. It is too much for the ordinary high school class to master at one 
time—even though a teacher were to spend five recitations on it as the authors 
recommend. 

There is an abundance of good drill material and frequent “revues.” 

A teacher who treated the material in this book slowly enough should find it 
very satisfactory. 

The “cultural” material and “realia” are good. 


First Year French and Second Year French, by Holzworth and Price. D. C. 

Heath & Company. 

These books are in general of a very good type. However, the drill material 
in the lessons seems rather brief. One would need much supplementary mate- 
rial in order to automatize the new elements of grammar as they arise. 

The “suggestions” “To the Teacher” and “To the Pupil” at the beginning of 
the book are excellent. If both the teacher and the pupil were to follow these 
faithfully we might even dispense with further drill material. 

These texts are much better than a number now in use. 


Elements of Spanish, by Leavitt and Stoudemire. Henry Holt & Co. 1935. 

This is one of the few books which does what it sets out to do. It gives in 
a short space—30 lessons, covering 117 pages—essential fundamentals of Span- 
ish grammar. The lessons are short. The material is clearly and concisely 
presented. A number of devices to aid the memory are used. Stress is laid on 
regular forms rather than on irregularities. 
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This text is highly recommended, especially for teachers who do not wish to 
deaden their work with too much formal grammar. 


Pasitos, by Carolina Marcial Dorado. Harper & Bros. 1935. $1.48. 

This text attempts to give a minimum of grammar—the fundamental essen- 
tials only. The reading material on which the grammar is based is Cervantes’ 
tale, “La Gitanella,” which continues through the book. 

The lessons are short, and about every tenth lesson is a review. There is 
much interesting material in addition to the story, such as descriptive articles, 
poems, proverbs, and games. 

This should prove to be a very workable and worthwhile grammar. 





In an address before the unusually largely attended Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Institute at Chapel Hill recently, State Superintendent Erwin 
called his audience to aid in a struggle to gain, in addition to the 
appropriation of sufficient funds to run adequately a state-supported 
school system, the following three objectives : 

1. The setting up of an administrative system which shall be as 
simple and direct in its control, and as responsive to the people, as 
possible. 

2. The preservation of the rights of local communities to supple- 
ment state appropriations with local funds. 

3. The provision of training facilities beyond the established min- 
imum, according to community needs and opportunities. 





READING INTERESTS 
(Continued from Page 191) 
(6) It can provide slides and posters for use in the school. 
(7) It can provide a browsing corner filled with stimulating books. 
CONCLUSION 

To the questions raised in the opening paragraph of this paper 
concerning the reading interests of the high school pupils of today, 
research answers: That the boy’s love of adventure, sports, humor, 
the wonderful in invention, the marvelous in nature, and to a less 
extent of romantic fiction remains as in 1918 and 1925; that the girl’s 
preference for romantic fiction, home, school, fairy stories, “nice” 
stories, and to a less extent of adventure, continues. In each case 
books have changed a little, magazines less. A very great deal of 
reading is trashy, unreal, sordid, and in every way undesirable. 
Finally, lists of suggestions have been offered that research has found 
successful in bringing about the reading of more wholesome books 
and magazines. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


LENNES. A Second Course in Algebra. Macmillan Company. 1935. 

ix + 390 pp. Price $1.68. 

This is the second of a two book series of algebra and is designed, as the 
name implies, as a second course. The first 252 pages are devoted to topics 
generally found in courses of study for the second year of algebra. Pages 253- 
276 contain cumulative reviews of topics thus far treated. Pages 277-362 are 
devoted to material to be used in supplementing topics already treated and to 
the treatment of certain other topics not treated previously. The book contains 
a short historical sketch of algebra and a chapter on indirect measurements and 
trigonometry. 

Features of the book are the simple straightforward way in which algebra 
is presented, ample and well chosen drill problems, interesting verbal problems 
that show the application of algebra to life’s problems, a unique way of pre- 
venting forgetting through the use of 75 cumulative reviews to be assigned 
when certain work has been completed, the author’s “A Talk With the Pupils” 
and a brief historical sketch of algebra. 

The author has attempted to write a book that conforms to the psychology 
of learning and of retention of material learned. The material is simply pre- 
sented so as to develop a real understanding of the principles of algebra and 
then through drill these principles are made the permanent possession of the 
pupil. This book should make a real contribution to thorough algebra work.— 
H. F. Muncn. 


Stone-MAttory. Mathematics for Everyday Use. Benjamin H. 
Sanborn & Co. 1935. xi + 532 pp. Price $1.28. 


This book has been prepared to meet the mathematical needs of groups of 
pupils who will never go to college and who acquire a knowledge of the tra- 
ditional high school mathematics material with difficulty. It is a “unified or 
text. The authors have sought to include in the book 
the most practical phases of arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonometry. 


” 


general mathematics 


The book is so written as to catch the attention and hold the interest of 
pupils. It gives abundant opportunity for the pupil to gratify his desire for 
activity by making models, measuring, constructing graphs and the like. It 
presents a challenge to the pupil to do his best. It develops in the pupil the 
belief that a knowledge of mathematics is so useful that he can not afford to 
be without it. 

The book contains twelve units. At the end of each unit are review and 
text exercises. Great stress has been placed upon the vocabulary of the subject 
and great care has been taken to present the subject so that it will be under- 
standable by the pupil—H. F. Muncu. 


SCHULTZE, SEVENOAK AND STONE. Plane Geometry. Macmillan Co. 
1935. xii + 390 pp. Price $1.40. 


This book is a revision of a former book the authors of which were Schultze, 
Sevenoak and Schuyler. The text is divided into an introduction, the five tradi- 
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tional “books” of Euclid and an appendix. In the five traditional “books” are 
placed all those theorems which are essential for a well-rounded course cover- 
ing the essentials of plane geometry. In some cases two proofs for a theorem 
are given leaving the teacher a choice between them. The material covered is in 
excess of the requirements of the Board of Regents of the State of New York, 
the College Entrance Examination Board, and the suggested course of the Na- 
tional Committee. 

The book is commendable in a number of ways. First, it has a good intro- 
ductory chapter, the purpose of which is to build up certain geometric concepts 
and to prepare the pupil for demonstrative geometry. Second, although certain 
difficult theorems and exercises have been omitted, there remains an abundance 
of material of such difficulty as to insure a thorough knowledge of the essen- 
tials of the subject if the material presented is mastered. Third, provision is 
made for individual differences and interests through the use of supplementary 
material placed in the appendix; fourth, special effort has been made to present 
the practical uses of geometry by well chosen exercises; fifth, there are a num- 
ber of good bits of the history of mathematics, and sixth through the use of 
“Method-rules” the authors have made a real contribution toward getting pupils 
to develop a systematic attack on originals. 

These features with others combine to make this a very teachable and prac- 
tical text book in plane geometry. 


SCHOLRING AND CLARK. Mathematics in Life—Unit A. World 
Book Co. 1935. iv + 44 pp. 


This unit deals with measurement in modern life and in the long ago. It is 
designed to give to its reader adequate ideas as to what it means to measure, 
the struggle that the race has had to develop satisfactory units of measure and 
comparatively accurate measuring instruments. Examples of ancient units of 
measure and ancient methods of measuring are shown by pictures, cuts and 
diagrams. The pupil is taught good procedures in measuring. Among other 
measuring devices discussed are methods of counting and our Arabic number 
system. 

The unit is composed of three types of material, comprehension exercises, 
comprehension tests and lists of exercises to be done by the pupil. 
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The material of this monograph may be used to supplement the material of 
the ordinary textbooks to develop a real understanding of “measurement” and 
to develop a genuine interest in this topic. The material is presented in a 
most interesting fashion and will when used, with the other units not yet from 
the press, be splendid material to make mathematics meaningful and interesting 
to the pupil.—H. F. M. 


A Manual for Instructors in Civil Conservation Corps Camps. U. S. 

Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 1935. 95 pp. $.10. 

In view of the recent proposal to make the CCC a relatively permanent 
institution, this manual will be of added interest to young men teachers, espe- 
cially those in training to give vocational instruction. At the same time ordinary 
teachers of secondary school subjects will find many excellent suggestions in it 
that apply to regular classroom work. 


BERNARD JAFFE. New World of Chemistry. Silver, Burdett and 

Company. 1935. xxx + 566 pp. $1.80. 

Anyone who has read with pleasure and profit Crucibles, by the same author, 
will welcome this latest book by Bernard Jaffe. 

This book, intended for high schools, should also find a place in junior col- 
leges and normal schools, particularly where there is taught a general survey 
course in chemistry. 





CIVICS OF TODAY 


A WORKBOOK FOR THE STUDY OF CHANGING COM- 
MUNITY SERVICES AND ORGANIZATION 
LOCAL, STATE AND NATIONAL 


By 
CHARLES H. SEAVER 


Shall we teach the civies of today or of yesterday? 

It contains the developments since the famous March 4, 
1933, carefully woven into the older fabric, so that the main 
functions of government as now carried on may be clearly 
understood. 

An understanding of current life in the United States is 
impossible without a knowledge of present-day realities of 
government. 

It may be used as a combination of textbook and workbook 
where some copies of older textbooks are available for ref- 
erence. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


131 Clarendon St. Boston 
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NEW GREGG BOOKS 
All Published Since January, 1935 


The English of Business, Complete. By Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian Gris- 
som Wilson, E. Lillian Hutchinson, and Clyde I. Blanchard. 
List price, $1.00 
Essentials of Business Mathematics, Principles and Practice. By R. Rob- 
ert Rosenberg, C. P. A., Dickinson High School, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. List price, $1.20 
Teaching Methods and Testing Materials in Business Mathematics. By 
R. Robert Rosenberg. For teachers only. A charge must be made for 


sample copies. List price, $1.20 
Essentials of Commercial Law, Revised. By Wallace H. Whigam, Lloyd 

L. Jones, and James W. Moody. List price, $1.40 | 
Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting. By Edwin H. Fearon, Peabody | 

High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. List price, $1.80 


Kimball Contest Copy. By J. N. Kimball. A reprint of eight of Mr. Kim- 
ball’s popular tests. All tests stroke-counted. Designed for typewriting 


speed tests. List price, 80 cts. 
Office Appliance Exercises. By John T. A. Ely and A. C. Beaver, Wash- 
ington School for Secretaries, Washington, D. C. List price, $1.60 


Sample copy, postpaid, $1.00 


Send to our nearest office for examination copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston Toronto London Sydney | 
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WORKBOOKS Chemistry WORKBOOKS 
Economics 
General Science 


LABORATORY AND WORKBOOK UNITS 
IN CHEMISTRY By Maurice U. Ames and Bernard Jaffe 


This combined laboratory manual and workbook in chemistry contains fifty 
units, each consisting of experiments, observations and questions on experiments, 
conclusions, supplementary exercises, and optional questions. Both consumable 
and nonconsumable editions. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN ECONOMICS 


By the authors of “Everyday Economics” 
Cornelius C. Janzen and Orlando W. Stephenson 

Designed for use with Everyday Economics or with any other textbook in 
economics, this workbook provides a variety of additional exercises and activ- 
ities for the student of economics, as well as tests. It is a valuable aid to the 
understanding of the basic principles of economics and their application in daily 
life. 


A GENERAL SCIENCE WORKBOOK, Revised Edition 
By Lake, Welton, and Adell 
One enthusiastic teacher writes: “I am very well pleased with A GENERAL 
SCIENCE WORKBOOK. I have seen various producers’ books, but this is 
undoubtedly the cream of them all. It is a textbook in itself. It will lend itself 
to any method a teacher may use.” 
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The book has two outstanding features: profuse and up-to-date illustrations ; 
and sufficient historical and biographical background to give the student an 
interesting introduction to each new topic. 

The purpose of the book as set forth in the preface, among other things, is: 
to maintain a balance between the necessary factual material of chemistry and 
the stimulating material relating to the achievements of men and women of 
science; to humanize chemistry; to expound the general theories of chemistry; 
to provide selected illustrations of the development and execution of important 
chemical processes. 

The opening chapter of the book deals with the fundamental concepts of 
matter and energy. Next comes in the usual order chapters on hydrogen, 
oxygen, and water, accompanied by well-selected illustrations; then the writing 
of equations follows. It is a matter of personal opinion as to whether the use 
of equations might be introduced earlier when the first element is studied. 

The description of atomic structure is well placed after the chapter on 
chlorine. By the time the student has reached this point in his progress he will 
have some conception of the bases of chemistry and will be able to understand 
the elementary ideas underlying the nature of the atom. The author applies to 
each element as it is introduced the principles discussed in this chapter, so that 
the student eventually gains a comprehensive view of the atoms from the sim- 
plest to the more complex. 

The discussion of silicates, textiles, and other carbon compounds is limited 
to the most modern applications of applied chemistry. Here, also, are many 
excellent pictures of the various processes, among which are one of the giant 
200-inch telescope mirror at Corning, interiors of a soap factory, a sugar mill, 
and sections of a paper mill—all modern. 

The use of this book by the beginner in chemistry should be an inspiration 
for him to delve deeper into the science. Mr. Jaffe has made a valuable con- 
tribution to modern chemical literature —FLoyp H. Epmister. 


Hanor A. WEBB AND Rosert O. BEAucHAMP. Science By Obser- 
vation and Experiment, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 
1935. 697 pp. 


This addition to the list of general science texts seeks to stress activities. 
It provides a great variety of suggestions along this line at the same time that 
it encourages individual originality and initiative. Its plan gives opportunity 
for pupils to codperate in determining the organization and conducting of the 
recitation, or, as the authors would perhaps prefer to call it, class conference. 

The book is divided, rather too mechanically, into nine large “units,” each 
of which is subdivided into four topics designed to correspond roughly to 
weekly divisions of work. Emphasis on organizing, though stressed for the 
recitation, does not seem equally stressed in its application to the larger divisions 
of subject matter. The text is written in the descriptive rather than the prob- 
lem-raising style. Mastery of details seems sought above the ability to recog- 
nize and apply principles. The strength of the book lies in the great number 
and variety of environmental factors to which the pupil is introduced by fol- 
lowing its directions.—C, E. P. 
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Lucia C. Harrison. Daylight, Twilight, Darkness, and Time: Their 
Distribution Over the Earth and Their Relationships to Human 
Affairs. Silver, Burdett and Company. 1935. 216 pp. $1.24. 


A careful treatment of the various relationships that depend upon the lati- 
tude and longitude of places on the earth’s surface, together with explanations 
of how these data can be simply determined for a given locality. The text is 
illustrated by numerous diagrams. Its chief function should be to help teachers 
of geography, and others who may be interested, to overcome some common 
weaknesses in comprehending those earth phenomena that are due to its shape, 
its movements, and its relation to the sun. The book is not written in juvenile 
style, but it contains a series of suggestions for demonstrations which might 
help children to visualize the phenomena discussed.—C. E. P. 


The Junior Safety Council: A Handbook for the Schools. Prepared 
by the Elementary School Committee, Child Education Section, 
National Safety Council. Published by the Education Division, 
National Safety Council. New York. 1935. $.35 list. 


The Junior Safety Council was prepared to assist principals and teachers 
who have had no experience with a safety program, experienced teachers who 
are seeking new ideas, and students responsible for the administration of an 
activity, a committee or an entire organization. It tells how to organize a 
Council and how to conduct interesting programs and special activities. 

Since the control of child-pedestrian traffic around the school has become 
an important function of the Council, special chapters are devoted to the opera- 
tion of patrols at street intersections, on the school grounds, within the build- 
ing, and on school buses, as well as a set-up for the safety court. 

Forms for accident reporting, home inspection and suggested constitutions 
for the Junior Safety Council and Home Room Safety Club are included. 
Only material drawn from successful activity programs in safety teaching has 


heen used. 
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NOTES 

The Progressive Education Association announces the organiza- 
tion, during July, of a new Commission on Human Relations, to meet 
the need for preparing new materials to assist the adolescent in estab- 
lishing better human relationships. The new Commission plans 
through its research staff to bring together the facts and understand- 
ings which will clarify the issues faced by the adolescent today. 
Significant materials will be drawn from all fields—the basic sciences, 
literature, the arts, the cinema—without concern for present subject 
matter divisions. Out of this, it is hoped, will grow a new curriculum 
built around the psychology and needs of youth rather than around 
the logical structure of academic disciplines. 

On the list of members of the Commission, which is headed by 
Dr. Alice V. Keliher, elementary supervisor of the Hartford (Conn.) 
public schools, appear the names of Mr, Robert Wunsch and Miss 
Elizabeth Vogler of Black Mountain College. The latter is to be 
secretary of the Commission. 

The headquarters of the Progressive [:ducation Association have 
been transferred from Washington, D. C., to 310 West 90th St., New 
York City. Improvements in its official magazine, Progressive Educa- 


tion, are announced for the coming year. 


With the belief that American youth of school age should have 
the experience of singing songs composed by outstanding contem- 
porary American composers, Ginn and Company, Educational Pub- 
lishers, have announced a prize competition for such songs. The first 
prize will be $500.00; the second and third prizes, $300.00 each; and 
the fourth, fifth and sixth prizes, $100.00 each. This competition is 
restricted to native and naturalized citizens of the United States. 

A committee of distinguished American musicians and music ed 
ucators will serve as judges. 

Since the requirements for school songs are exacting in such mat 
ters as voice ranges and lyrics suitable for school use, Ginn and Com 
pany have prepared an outline of the conditions of the competition 
which should be carefully read by every composer who wishes to sub- 
mit compositions. It can be secured by addressing E. D. Davis, Sec 
retary of the Board of Judges, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The final date for receiving compositions will be January 10, 1936. 
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Positions always open for Teachers 


The opening of schools does not close the door of opportunity to 
teachers. Probably no school day passes without the need developing 
for a new teacher in some school or college. 

All available teachers should find it profitable to keep in touch with 
schools over a wide area in order to assure themselves of immediate 
information about all openings that develop. This can best be done 
through a well established teachers’ agency. 

The Southern Teachers’ Agency has been in continuous operation 
for thirty-four years. It covers all southern states and most states 
bordering the South. It is a charter member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers’ Agencies. Four closely co-operating offices are 
operated under one general management. 

All teachers who are available now or who will be available 
Christmas or at any time during the year are cordially invited to write 
for details. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Richmond, Va. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Memphis, Tenn. 
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Classroom and auditorium furniture by the 
Peabody Seating Company « Lockers, files, 
locker-robes, gymnasium and playground 
apparatus by Fred Medart Manufacturing 
Company e Office furniture by The Sikes 
Company e Folding chairs by Clarin e Chem- 
istry furniture by Kewaunee « Equipment 
of many other nationally known and rep- 
utable manufacturers supplied by us e 
Modern streamline designs in classroom 
furniture. 


THE FLOWERS SEATING COMPANY 
HICKORY, N. C. 
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CIVICS OF TODAY 


A WORKBOOK FOR THE STUDY OF CHANGING COM- 
MUNITY SERVICES AND ORGANIZATION 
LOCAL, STATE AND NATIONAL 
By 
CHARLES H. SEAVER 

Shall we teach the civics of today or of yesterday ? 

It contains the developments since the famous March 4, 
1933, earefully woven into the older fabric, so that the main 
functions of government as now carried on may be clearly 
understood. 

An understanding of current life in the United States is 
impossible without a knowledge of present-day realities of 
government. 

It may be used as a combination of textbook and workbook 


where some copies of older textbooks are available for ref- 
erence. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


131 Clarendon St. Boston 
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